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Biz 
tempted ‘to include some thers ‘that contain a 
distinct kterary flaveur. 

Gratitude, in the words of R.&. Stevenson, 
whose wwoifings ‘have always teen a source of 
inspiration to mec, gs ut a lame -sentrment; 
thanks when they are expressed, are often more 


embarrassing than welcome, and yet Timust ‘set — 
forth mine to afew out of many who have > 


rendered valuable help in the publication-of ‘this 
volume: to Mr. H.D. Cratk C.S.1., 1:CS., Chief 
Secretary to the Government ‘Punjab who 
so kindly supplied me ‘the whole collection of 
His Excellency’s speeches, to Mr. K.L. Bhatia 
Principal of the ecal Hindu Sabha College who 
has been revising the final proof copies and 
making useful suggestions from ‘time to time; 
and to numerous others. 1 forget as many as I 
remember; and I ask both to pardon me. But 
one name I have kept on purpose to the last, 
because if I had not received favours from so 
many hands it should have stood alone in the 
dedication: that of my revered teacher 
Mr. G. A. Wathen C.1E., late of the Khalsa 
College. 


Amritsar, 
ist Jan. 1927. | 


G. ® Sethi. 


GURDWARA REFORM MOVEMENT. 


VERY Sikh whatever his views has the 

E profoundest respect and reverence for 
the Gurdwaras or Shrines. These 
Gurdwaras. scattered all over the country are 
the sacred places built in memory of the Sikh 
Gurus, who had by their invaluable 
teachings spread the light of religious knowledge 
far and near. In the course of their mission 
for their religious propaganda they had visited 
distant lands and had left some marks of 
permanent memory. As the number of their 
devotees and followers increased—the number 
had undoubtedly increased rapidly asthe Sikh 
Gurus mostly carriedon their preaching 


propaganda among tthe lower classes 


for whose uplift they devoted a lot 
of time and energy—many of them out 
of love for their teachings and devotion to them 
set apart lands and other property in the name 
of those shrines for the upkeep and maintenance 
of Langars or free kitchens, which have always 
formed an essential part of the Sikh religion. 
Untouchability is the curse of this country and 


“ 
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the rigours adopted against these lower classes 
by members of the so-called privileged higher 
classes are not unknown to the people. The 
subject is, however, foreign to the present 
survey, but it may be mentioned that the 
religious Parchar or propaganda of the Sikh 
Gurus had produced a marvellous effect among 
the untouchables who rapidly became converted 
to the new faith and thus the number of Sikhs had 
swollen in a surprisingly short time. Simple faith 
‘nthe Will of the Wahi-Guru or the Almighty, 
free from all elaborate ritual and ceremony 
so characteristic of the Hindu religion, was the 
keynote of this propaganda. The teachings were 
mostly conveyed in simple Punjabi intelligible to 
the masses of the Punjab and what appealed 
further to the people was the simplicity of outward 
form observed by followers even in the matter of 
dress and diet. That iswhat accounts for the 
extreme simplicity of the average Sikh in the 
Punjab. 

It was in the time of the fifth Guru 
(Guru Arjan Dev) that for the first time 
the teachings of his predecessors were summed 
up in avolume called the holy Granth Sahib, 
which in its completed form emerged after the 


tenth Guru Gobind Singh and was available to. 
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worldly 
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the people in proper form, The original hand 
written volumes are still to be found in certain 
important shrines and the Sikhs were 
recommended to regard this book as their holy 
scripture deserving their faithful devotion to its 
teachings and in fact to bring their full faith upon 
this sacred volume. Many of the teachings were 
committed to memory and _ recited at 
different times of the day, particularly in the 
morning and the evening. Recitations from 


this volume form the main prayers 
of the Sikhs. Volumes of Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib were placed in the various 


Sikh shrines and all other worship except that 
of this holy volume was discarded. That is what 
has enhanced the sanctity of the Gurdwaras, _ 
which are respected by all Sikhs upto this day. ' 

For the better management of these shrines, 
including large landed properties attached to 
them Officers-in-charge had been appointed, who 
were chiefly recruited from a class of Sadhus 
who had practically renounced their 
connections or had not much 
interest in the material world and had voluntarily 
taken to the service of the Guru and the Ranth 
or the community. These Sadhus formed the 
Udasi sect of the Sikhs. They were regarded as 
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the safest persons to handle large inéomes 
without any fear of extravagance. 

With the growth of the Sikh faith the 
incomes of the Gurdwaras had made a rapid 
advance. Some of the places had become of 
supreme importance and had attached to them 
properties worth lakhs and crores. With such 
vast treasures in their possession, unfortunately 
for the community and unfortunately for them 
too, degeneration had gradually set in. Complaints 
of debauchery, corruption and extravagance 
against some of these Mahants or abbots became 
common. Some of the Mahants had rightly or 
wrongly begun to regard themselves as masters of 
these places of which they were merely trustees. 
Naturally the feeling against this class of Mahants 
had run very high fora time but the people at 
large were not much interested in any such 
agitation for reform. 

The Reform Party. 

With the loose control of the Mahants 
over these shrines some other forms of 
worship were gradually introduced _ in 
those places and as is common in this country 
the people acquiesced in those forms, 


til in most places such cere i 
he monie e 
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some time towards the end of the last century 
that some of the educated Sikhs felt inclined to 
bring about. reform in the mode of worship. 
They attempted to abolish all such ceremonies 
that had gradually crept in after the Gurus. It 
will not be out of place to mention here that it 
was Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth and the last 
of the Sikh Gurus who had most vehemently 
advocated the abolition of all such formalities 
and had in keeping with the circumstances of 
the times—for the Sikhs were very much 
oppressed under the Mohammedan ule, 
particularly that of the Mogul emperor Aurangzeb, 
against whom Guru Gobind Singh had fought 
many battles and organised sporadic. raids— 
converted the Sikhs into a militant community, 
enjoining upon them to preserve their hair or 
the sacred Keshas, as a mark of distinction from 
the members of the other nationalities afraid of 
directing any campaigns against the Mogul 
Emperor. Whatever may be other reasons for. 
the preserving of the long hair on the head and . 
the beard, it is not within the scope of this 
volume to discuss. 

The reform party composed of a few educated 
Sikhs had started their work by recourse to 
persuasive methods and in the course of a few 
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years the present organisation of the Chief 
Khalsa Dewan, which is now engaged in the 
jaudable objects of spreading education among 
the Sikhs, was evolved. The success of their 
mission cannot be properly guaged but their 
activities in raising the moral tone of the Mahants 
were greatly frustrated and they could not 
achieve much. 

After the unfortunate disturbances of April 
1919 the new reform party had been for some 
time dissatisfied with the management . of 
numerous shrines, which now for long years had 
been controlled by these Mahants or resident 
Abbots. The reformers openly alleged that 


these Mahants were guilty of malversation and © 


evil living; the old fashioned conservative party 
regarded the reformers as inspired only bya 
desire for plunder. Into this quarrel, primarily 


domestic to the Sikh community, the emissaries, 


of non-cooperation, which had gained a hold on 
the masses of the country for some time, 
penetrated and bands of volunteers forming the 
most militant section of the reformers, 
called the Akali Jathas were formed, They 
organised themselves into disciplined companies 


-and began to occupy shrines by a process of 
mass pressure, Inevitably bloody quarrels broke 


unsatisfactory. The machinery 


out. Of these the most serious was the terrible 
tragedy of Nankana Sahib, one of the richest 
shrines of the Sikhs in the Sheikhupura district, 
in which the abbot had. massacred a band of 
Akalis who designed to eject: him from his great 
and wealthy shrine. The upshot was the growth 
of a general feeling against the whole class of 
Mahants, in consequence of which the Akalt 
movement spread rapidly among the Sikhs. 
Excitement rose; and the reforming party 
gradually acquired mastery over the Sikh.mind. 
The Punjab Government had no desire to 
obstruct the reformation of shrines and with that 
end in view had actually shown its ‘sympathy 
and had agreed to the formation of a 
representative Committee of the leading Sikhs 


with His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala as its 


President-. which was 10 undertake the 
management of the Golden Temple at Amnitsat 
and some other connected shrines and was to 
gradually work its way tow 
reform -in those places. 

to the reforming Sikhs to inves ng 
of all Mahants in accordance with the provisions 
of law ;* and to replace any ‘ncumbents whose 


conduct was found after enquiry te: os 
of the civil law 


tigate the conduct 


ards the Jonged for 
It was perfectly opem 


was undoubtedly slow, The Akali 
disdained to have recour oe! 
rely upon the religious 
process of “tabbling.”’ Forcible seizur 
properties of the Gurdwaras and he ie Fe ee 
of the Mahants became the order eee 
Government accordingly found it ee 
give Police protection to certain Mahants oe 
asked for it, Whereupon a widespread a 
powerful propaganda was launched throughout 
the Sikh community, with the object of 
identifying Government with the cause of 
obstruction and accusing the authorities of 
interference in a religious question. Government 
went as far as possible to meet the wishes of the 
ee party which was in 1920 under the 
Tship of the  Shromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee ( Central Committee 
of Management for the Sikh shrines), Efforts 
Were) made to introduce legislation to simplify 
aries ine malversation on the part of the 
Bat a ee this Committee, being largely 
desire to Bee Specs oe Eee 
eee. an understanding. Thus all 
aera € a legislation proved abortive 
ikn Gurdwaras and shrines Act of 1922 
which had actually become a law was ae 


therefore 
Preterring to 
enthusiasm and the 


se to law, 
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accepted by the Akalis, though many of their 
points had been conceded. Meanwhile 
bands of Akalis terrorised certain districts in the 
Punjab, .marching in Military formation, 
brandishing weapons and generally intimidating 
all with whom they came into contact. As this 
spirit of a misdirected zeal developed, 
ringleaders were arrested and the bands were 
occasionally disarmed. The trouble had hardly 
subsided. On the contrary it had culminated in 
the Morchas or campaigns of the Keys Affair, 
the Guru Ka Bagh, Jaito and Bhai Pheru. 
In each of these campaigns official action 
was intimidated by a regular despatch of 
these Jathas or bands of Akalis, who apparently 
marched for gaining their object by means of 
civil resistance pledging themselves to 
non-violence. In several cases the vows had been 
violated and serious bloody troubles had arisen. 
Despite such outbreaks the observance of 
non-violence to a remarkable degree in the 
earlier stages of the movement cannot be denied 
and the sufferings of the Akalis had attracted a 
good deal of commendation from the general 
public which eventually led to the successes of 
the Akalis particularly in the Keys Affair and 


the Guru Ka Bagh trouble. 


10 


The Jaito Trouble. 

ELATED with victory the Akalis had set 
their hopes high. But apparently there 
was no field for further work. The 
Shromani Gurdwara 


Parbandhak Committee 
Which had by this time acquired Supremacy 
over the Sikh minds undertook a noble Cause. 
This was to cleanse the Golden Temple tank at 
Amritsar which had for years 


remained 
uncleaned, 


This work which was popularly 
called the Kar Sewa attracted huge crowds 
of Sikhs from all parts of the country and even 


the Sikh states sent their representatives 


with men and money for the laudable object. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
himself removed the silt from the tank. This 
public spirited act of His Highness 
endeared him to the hearts of all and raised 
his esteem in the community. He is already 
well-known for his charitable disposition and 


being ruler of a premier Sikh State his love for 
religion has frequently been 


manifested on 
such occasions. 


In July 1923 the Akalis were much upset 
over the voluntary abdication of Maharaja 
Ripudaman Singh of Nabha describing 
it as a forced deposition, T hey had 
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{i 
attempted to organise the Akali subjects of the 
State against the British Administration by 
means of a quasi-religious demonstration on the 


9th July. In accordance with the State laws 
such a hostile demonstration was not permitted 
and in Jaito,a town in the Nabha State, a 
similar demonstration had been stopped. 
Eventually the Akalis discovered Jaito as a 
convenient base for their operations against the 
State and it was given out that the religious 
ceremony of an incessant reading of the Granth 
Sahib called Akhand Path had been interfered 
with. A ceaseless campaign of Akali bands was 
led to Jaito, till in February 1924 the first 
Shahidi Jatha or martyr band of five hundred 
Akalis who had determined to perform the 
Akhand Path evenat the cost of their lives and had 
pledged themselves accordingly were prohibited 
by the State officials from marching on the State. 
On their refusal to comply with these orders 
and on account of a conflict that had then 
ensued between them and the State forces, the 
Akali Jatha had to be fired upon. The Shahidi 
Jatha refused either to lay down arms or to return 
but courted arrest. Twenty two of them who had 
formed their advance guard were after a judicial 
trial convicted of an attempt to murder. The rest 
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were penned up in Nabha Jails I 
be ~ f , - s 
of these Akalis were recruited for 


thereat Jvc Suc] 
and about 17 similar bands were de 1 bandg 
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Jaito in succession till some t led 
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sands were¢ 
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prison without doing any good. A cp: 
struggle was started in Bhai Pheru neds re 
where the Akalis out of some aeons. neh 
Mahant for taking possession of the land . ee 
had already been mutated in favour of the Nfate 
and required only a slight legal process ig 
complete possession had despatched numerous 
bands that courted arrest.” This was regarded as 
the most stupid venture and had after a futile 
struggle of over a year to be abandoned as the 
Akali Manager of the shrine was implicated in a 
murder of a Sikh that had been committed 
within the precincts of the shrine. 

au was some time in August 1924 after His 
Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey new Governor 
2 the Punjab had taken over charge of the 

rovince that some moderate Sikhs interested 


oie in finding a way out of the Sikh 
Se il x n organisation of the moderate 
Comuitee auth Provincial Sikh Sudhar 
was formed ee its headquarters at Amritsar 
naar tet RAN the Jaito trouble side by side 

“s connected with the despatcl 
of Jathas the Akalis had Carried ona pa ch 

syste- 
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matic campaign of publicity charging the State 
administration with interfering in the freedom 
of worship of the Sikh shrine at Jaito. 


It was to counteract this baseless allegation 
that the Provincial Sikh Sudhar Committee had 
organised a Jatha of their own, known as the 
Sikh Sudhar Sangat, which visited Gurdwara 
Gangsar in Jaito on 20th October 1924, and perfor- 
med the incessant reading of the Scripture, with- 
out in any way interfering with the administration 
of the State. This wasan unique accomplishment 
inasmuch as it had established beyond a 


a shadow of doubt that the State was not reluct- . 


ant to admit the Sikhs for purposes of genuine 
worship of their sacred places. 
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DEPUTATION TO THE GOVERNOR 


The Sikh Sudhar Committees have made 
a rapid progress and only a passing reference 
can be made to their achievements. As I have 
pointed outin the preceding chapter, “Down 
with unnecessary suffering in liberating the 
Gurdwaras’ has been their slogan. These 
Committees were the first to present in a formula- 
ted manner the demands of the Sikh community 
to the Government. While the Akalis agitated for 
agitation’s sake, the Sudhar Committees had 
agitated for the sake of Gurdwara Reform through 
constitutional means. In this connection I repro- 
duce in the following pages the speeches deliver- 
ed by His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
Governor of the Punjab in reply to the addresses 
presented to him by the various district orga- 
nisations of the Provincial Sikh Sudhar 


Committee, during His Excellency’s tour in 
those districts. 


The speech made by His Excellency the 
Governer in reply to a deputation of the Provin- 
cial Sikh Sudhar Committee which waited on 
him at Lahore on the 11th December 1924 is a 
masterpiece of forensic eloquence and dispels 


ie 
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all suspicions of the unreasonable critic who is 
prone to look at things through coloured glasses. 
I, therefore, reproduce that speech first of all. 
His Excellency said:— 

“Gentlemen of the Provincial Sikh Sudhar 
Committee, Amritsar, 


Iam grateful to you for coming here to-day 
for it is of the greatest advantage that we should 
be able to discuss with you some aspects of 
recent developments in Sikh affairs. But let me 
Grst welcome the very clear definition of your 
own position and of your own aims which is 
contained in your address. It should serve to 
dispel some honest doubts and to disprove many 
dishonest imputations. Your sole desire is to 
unite ona common platform all who seek to 
secure the exclusive use of Dharmic funds for 
Dharmic purposes. You will welcome the 
co-operation of any one who is genuinely actua- 
ted by the same motive. But you will be no 
party to an attempt te attain those ends by 
Jawless methods, for you are confident that the 
whole of your object can be obtained by aoe 

t and ratified by legislation. And, fina Y) 
Se : llow the diversion of relt- 
ll in no case allow BS 
ek, | may add, of religious 
gious enthusiasm, or, 
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endowments, for purposes other than relic; 
1f10us 


Such are your avowed aims, 
how they can be open to cavil or 
the world has been told, and in terms 
injurious to your own Personality, that ieee 
no need and no justification for an organization 


ence -to the 
nN the Sikhs 
nd that base 
uced you to 
Services to that 
€ a word of truth 
ashamed to meet 
ate to flaunt our 
C; sucha cabal 
of secrecy and 
let me take these points 
tay seat indeed no necessity for 


it is hard to see 
Criticism, Yet 


ae to the aims of those 
aseume stor the a5 = upbesed. I desire to 
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the liberation of gurdwaras from mismanagement 
and the proper control of their endowments. 
But is ita fact that no lawless methods have 
been pursued ? [ will not go into the history of 
the mass invasion of shrines, the forcible exclu- 
sion of sections whose beliefs are opposed 
to what are generally known as Akali tenets, the 
constant violatian of the ordinary law of pro- 
perty. I need not refer to the illuminating dis- 
cussions on our abortive Bill of 1921, when 
other communities complained of the violation 
of their religious rights. Itis enough to come 
to the present time. The pitiable exhibition of 
futile leadership and blind following known as 
the Bhai Pheru morcha still continues to-day; 
itis simply an attempt to gain possession of a 
disputed tenancy by criminal trespass on a con- 
certed scale. If the steady application of the 
criminal law has rendered the practice of violence 
elsewhere somewhat less attractive, yet the 
doctrine still remains. Let me read you recent 
extracts from publications which I need not 
name you, because you no doubt con them daily, 
to learn what fresh words of abuse they can find 
for you, and, | may add, for me. An issue of 
the 29th November, after stating explicitly that 
non-violence is not a religious principal with the 
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Sikhs, rates its leaders for deliberately prolonging 
the question of Gurdwara reform by adopting a 
. policy of what it calls “castrated non-violence’, 
Another demands that action shall be taken 
similar to that of the French revolutionaries of 
1793 or the Russian liberators in 1917. One 
might perhaps treat these incitements with con- 
tempt, were they not accompanied by appeals 
which must deeply affect an unlettered popula- 
tion prone to action rather than analysis, proud of 
‘tsrace and devoted to its religion. Let me read 


you a few; they are all recent, and equally . 


authentic. ‘“The oppointment of a Receiver of 
Nankana Sahib and the grant of possession 
io him are such matters as leave no room for 
doubt that a general massacre 1s about to be 
perpetrated.” That is the language in which a 
journalist writes of the ordinary application of 
the civil law regarding disputed property. 
Another paper of the 30th November states that it 
has definite information that Government has 


determined to take passession of the Durbar — 


Sahib. How many times have you seen those 
papers state definitly, and as a matter of positive 
fact, that Government is determined to destroy 
tha Sikh religion? “Government”, says one of 
them on September 20th, “wants to destory our 
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religion by coercion and oppression’’ ; its partner 
in perjury followed next week with the 
information that we desire to “destroy the Sikh 
Panth by every possible means’; and week by 
week this stupid slogan is repeated. Fearing 
that the tale should weary by iteration, one of 
these responsible organs of public opinion has 
revealed to its readers the true reason for our 
criminal activities. We have cast covetous eyes 
on the Gurdwara lands and are determined to 
destroy the Sikhs in order to possess them. All 
this of courseis very miserable trash ; but it is 
dangerous matter to supply to a people of whom 
a responsible committee wrote: “With the 
high-spirited and adventurous Sikhs the interval — 
between thought and action is short. I cap- 
tured by inflammatory appeals, they are prone 
to act with all possible celerity, and in a fashion 
dangerous to the whole fabric of order and 
constitutional rule’. If ever it was mecessary 
for men of reasoned views, anxious for the 
name and fame of their community, to proclaim 
their detestation of methods so dangerous and 
destructive, then here surely was the occasion. 
Out of the mouths of your opponents comes 
your own justification. 


<= 
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But, you are told, your in : a 
PLELOPEIS AS AUIS) unwelcome 


. iS Gurdwara reform; your critics 
creation of Government, and as its 


PY OURaTe mt ie admit no 


es creatures ear other objective; surely we are entitled to 
ave no claim to voice the interests of youtdl support those whose declared policy is to seek 
community. Let us have the true facts. Wes t ‘that objective by lawful and reasonable methods. 
of your district committees are not of y We found the whole community troubled and 
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growth ; they came into existence in dependently distraught ; we saw that one seetion was seeking 


of any encouragement from Government. They 
received a great impetus from the course of 
what is known as the Birdwood negotiations ; 
though these had no definite issue, they were 
far from infructuous, since they persuaded all 
moderate Sikhs of the sincerity of Government 
in attempting to find a solution for the trouble 
assailing the community. Finding that men of 
these views were determined to seek a consti- 
tutional remedy for their troubles, Government 
in the course of last summer instructed its 
officers to give them all] reasonable help and 
encouragement. They were not to institute 
committees, or to take part in their proceedings, 
but they were to assure them of Government’s 
countenance and support. If that course was 
improper, then I take all responsibility on behalf 
of my Government, We have not encouraged 
one section of a community in an -agitation 
injurious to the interests of another ; your aim 


a remedy by the normal and civilized course of 
legislation ; we instructed our officers to use 
their influence to help them. It is no doubt 
disquieting to your critics to find that there 
exist somewhere men with Teasonable views, 
who have the courage of their convictions ; it 
is disturbing to them to find that there are still 
some who can express a belief in the sincerity 
of Government ; it is disheartening to discover 
that there are those who question their autocracy 
Over a misdirected following. But that does 
not prove that it was improper for us to support 
you ; and the vigour of their vituperation must 
afford you a refreshing proof that their dislike 
is combined with some feeling of desperation. 
You are of course “traitors”; you were told in 
October last in one of those publications which 
talk so much of religion that you would not 
even get a place for burning your dead bodies ; 
while its rival, not to be outdone in Panthic 
Charity, told youa week later that you were 
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tion of the torments ‘ni 


with which you are 


Sikh feeling than the 
I wonder whether 
you, representatives of the old Sikh houses, 
ho have won distinction in many 
flicers who have served the State 
nd honour, cannot claim to have 


a field, civil o 
with credit a 
the credit of 
of your relig 
new-found | 
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into exposing something of the seamier side of 
current Sikh politics ; but I am speaking to men 
who have made no small sacrifices and incurred 
no little contumely by coming into the open on 
the side of reason and moderation. I say nothing 
against the many Sikhs who may not belong to 
your association, but who are nevertheless 
genuinely interested in Gurdwara reform and 
have no ulterior motive in its advocacy. I would 
fain see those with you, but am content to await 
the day when they will see the wisdom of 
co-operating with you. Nay—I wish to say 
nothing here against the large body of men who, 
little experienced in politics, have been led into 
undesirable methods by those who have played 
upon their religious feelings. I can only deplore 
the cruelty of those who have done them this 
disservice. But there are already signs of the 
growth of a more wholesome atmosphere. 
Advocates for the policy of seeking a solution by: 
legislation, instead of by force or mass agitation, 
are steadily growing, and I know that in whatever 
camp they may be found, you will welcome 
them. If such an atmosphere truly exists, then 
you can justly claim to have borne no small 
Partin producing it. But I urge you, in the 
Interests of your own community, not to relax 
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your efforts. If and when a U 

comes forward, we shall consult ee Bill 
Siving our Support to it, for ¢ pel Pefore 
you will realize that the matter eee ies but 
the passing of an Act. The new law eel 
put into operation, and men of Se ce 
experience of affairs will be required a is 
committees of Management. ie 


7 Further than ¢] 
you will realize that we may still have to ian 


many quarters with the undesirable mentalit 
acquired in the last four years, If eee 
Bill should see the light, and be passed into 
law, your task will not betended. Let me add 
another word of advice. You can only secure 
success by individual and personal effort. It is 
not enough to leave the matter in the hands of 
your office-bearers. Personal canvassing, the 
use of personal influence and persuasion must 
be your keyword ; and you should find this the 
essier, because you have now passed the initial 
Stage of your conflict, Press forward therefore 

and without faltering’; the interest at stake 2 
great ; it is no less than the reputation, the 
honour and the vitality of a Corie 
distinguished by fine traditions in the past 

and, I hope, with a great future before it in fhe 
altered conditions of the times to come, ”? 
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TERNOR'S VISITS TO THE DISTRICTS. 


fowards the end of his regime in 1924, Sir 
lard Maclagan, the late Governor of the 
In 
atation of the Sikh Zemundars, 


jab, had visited Amritsar. reply toa 
Sir Edward 
‘deplored the Akali struggle that was baffling 
whole community. He had said that the 
lernment had, like the poet, “realized the 
tomforts of being wroth with those it loved.” 
tre is truth in that statement. As I have 
Ationed above, it isin no way pleasing toa 
eGovernment to keep any section of the people 
constantly grumbling or directly hostile to itself. 
Sir Edward Maclagan was fully alive to the 
significance of this theory and had discovered 
the ailment. It was the brain and foresight of 
His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey that helped 
in chalking out a way for bringing round the 
Akalis. How far His Excellency’s methods 
have succeeded will be abundantly clear from 
the following pages. 
Immediately after taking over charge of the 
Province, His Excellency visited a number ot 


districts.. As is customary on such occasions, 


ee 
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holi 
liday for Certain S 
MMissioners of 


1 holi 
necessa Olidays if 
Tegardj ee eSUPIECt _ to Mey co 
sading the masa; certain 
2 numb 
er 


holiday 
10lidays. That is, I think 


eX 
pected to go in this matter 


RELEASE OF PRISONERS. 


HE following speech was made by His 


i Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, 
when addressing the Punjab Legislative 


Council, at Simla, on the 9th July, 1925, 
after the Council had passed the Gurdwara 


Bill, which has now become an Act and 


has been accepted by the community as the 
most reasonable workable proposition:— ~ 


Ir I have somewhat prolonged your special 
session by requesting your attendance here 
to-day, I take at least this comfort, that the 
occasion is one of unusual interest, and that there 
me here who must be looking forward to 
what I am to say on it with keen anticipation, if 
not with anxiety. You have just concluded 
your deliberations on 2 Bill which not only 
concerns vitally the interests of one of our great 
communities, but touches intimately the interests 
of others. tis far from my intention to discuss 
the provisions OF canvass the merits of a measure 
which has so recently been debated in vous 
Legislature and has now secured its reget 
but you must allow me to say this, that the spin 


are SO 


in which you have a 
with such chances of 
tradition which is as ¢ 
reputation of Punjab as it is 


Pproached 
: a Matter fraught 


ontention establishes a 


reditable to the present 


full of Promise for 


the future... Nor do I intend here to “ enter 


the long history of the events which 


culminated in the presentation of that B 
the Legislature. 


on 
have 


aoe ill to 
This is not the occasion on 


which to stir up the smouldering ashes of past 
controversy or to recall events which seemed at 
one time to have set a large portion of the Sikh 
community in hostility to a Government with 
which it had so many ties of close friendship hon- 
ourable alike in peace and war. Those differences ' 
campelled the Punjab Government, reluctantly 
but inevitably, to use its powers for the 
maintenance cf order and for the defence of 
rights conferred by the existing law. They " 
large numbers of Sikhs into open opposition fo 
that law and to action which subjected em ig 
conviction by our Criminal Courts. With our 
desire to foster the new atmosphere 1n Be 
can hope now to envisage the future os sl 
question, I could not conscientiously exten ee 
of that number the excuse, that they ad : 
actuated purely by a desire to righta T Bee at 
disability, or to secure the better managemen 
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Nevertheless, it is true 
were impelled to these 
ngerous as We ourslves 


their 
e of offence to 
to be, by 4 sens 
held them 


igi We deplored that belief 3 we ge 
ee was anything a, OBE law z ae 
thee of justice which — interfere ne 
He cis of religious worship; and we ae 
fe ae was anything which militated ae : 
as ; a developments which Sikhs one ie 
S oe “aghast the attainment of a be 
secure, 


ee - otitutions, 4 
: ligious institu 
nt for their Te Deer lieved 
ee be found in legislation Welle it 
remedy could be hich, while 1 


d w 
that a Statute could be frame ‘chts of others, 


would not unduly preje Oe eae eerie 
ould meet any legitimate claim 
W any 


of the -© 
and religious-minded men 


could advance. If in 7 
chronicle of those event ‘ ieeeOne 
which has resulted 1n re 
Government, and ee 
deplore in the attitude OF >! 
community, 
this tribute, 
secure an 
nature. 
trouble, 
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change of law could rectif 


the Sulside world has been Concentrated 
on the externals of the conflict, ¢ €d so much 
problem which troubled thas roe 

interested purely on the  relj en 
Sous side hac 
perhaps been obscured. There has in th l be 
of this generation been akeen revival Eee 
of the stricter type taught by the tenth erie 
need not analyse the course of this revival orits 
causes, but the inevitable tendency of a movement 
of this nature, with its insistence on a more rigid 
ritual, was not only to quicken religius interest, 
but to emphasize the consciousness of difference 
between the Sikhs, and the Hindu community 
from which they sprang. Furthermore it brought 
into coflict the Amritdhari Sikhs, who now 
constitute the great majority of the population, 
with the minorities which still claim to be within 
the fold, but retain theless rigid forms of worship 
which characterized the followers of the earlier 
Gurus. But the Amritdhari Sikh, with all his 
growing strength, and with a central organization 
ministering to his advance, found that many of 
the most revered and the best endowed shrines 
of Sikhism were in the hands of men who did 
not necessarily follow the Amritdhari form; they 
have indeed lately, as a body, publicly denied 


Yee abhe attention of 


€ actual 
Who were 


I1t 


ey are now or ever had been Sikhs. 
True, Sikhism was in the past under great 
obligations to the Udasis; they had been 
instrumental in building up the shrines and 
securing for them grants of land and money; in 
earlier days it was they who constituted the 
litant community. But 
y the managers 
by a hereditary 
preponderant 


that th 


religious element in a mi 
the position occupied to-day b 
of these shrines, secured as it was 
tenure, was not an easy one for the 
majority of Sikhs to face: and it was clearly not 
one which our Civil Courts, with their regard 
for established possession and_ settled usage, 
could attempt to rectify. On another pois Y 
difficulty, our Courts could operate. ee : 
the managers were men whose lives and whos 


‘r instituti ] en to 
services to their institutions were not op 


was certainly not the case ; 
irritation sed by one open scandal ae 
obligations established by years ea a ie 
With the scandals out Coat eo es an ae 
here again the Pieces He a i ee 
Si reas ee eed should have arisen ee 
surprising pene 4 anal commun 

aa pee of Sikh institutions and for liberty 
mana 
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to deal both with endowments and the; 
managers unhampered by rights based on hc 
usage of the past. Demands of this nature 
constituted a common feature of religious 
development elsewhere in the world ; and in one 
form or another, efforts have generally been 
made to meet them. Our attitude Was never 
one of opposition to the principle itself ; if we 
differed, it was in our contention that the change 
could not and should notbe effected by direct 
action or by show of force; it could only be 
secured with the assent of the other communities 
which would be affected by the contemplated 
change of system, and could not be effective 
unless it were ratified by legislation 


the 
ave 


Here then was the real problem, There 
were times when other issues seemed to obscure 
it; and we ourselves felt strongly that the 
religious difficulty was being pressed by some 
sections to all appearance for objects, and 
certainly ina manner, which could not conduce 
either to the advantage of the community itself 
or the ordered progress of the Punjab. 
Nevertheless, it remained for settlement; and if 


other issues existed, they could not be judged © 


on their merits, nor handled in an even temper 


‘de, until the religious problem had 

Beery, itt ‘hich the Bill 
oe lated. It is that problem whic 
beh aet st considered is intended to solve, 
Ve Na ee the primary requirements of 
ae easure, the safeguarding of interests of 
ae Be ilies which claim their share in 
aa shrines, the protection of minorities 
a ‘1 the community itself, the compensation 
es whose connection with the 
management is terminated eee ce ti 

ich time must answer. Be 
ae favour; itis a Bill promoted a cee 
themselves, accepted in. this House ae a 
communities with a cordiality | i 1c ee 
obviated the necessity of a single oe re ee 
It is freighted with the hopes of Si See 
future tranquillity and the religious once 
their community; it is ‘launched es Gee 
auspices of good-will from others: Da eh 
depends on the spirit and the temp 


inistration 

ch the administra 
: Ives approach ipped 
Sikhs here Hindus have long Wore ‘: 
ot as Pa the shrines with which 1 ; 
at many © 


< indus who have 
these contain relics of Hind eee 

some of th vice in the Pp 

minister 


dealt f 
regulate the Cee 

ee oe ea Udasis have 10 the p 

1 1 h . 

Sikhs wit : 


of persons ° 


The 
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deserved Well of the Sikhs ; let a discrimi 
liberality characterize relations Sree 
members of the sect against whom 
ol mismanagement can be laid. The minorit 
among the Sikhs cherish their EERE La 
community ; they share its traditions ee - 
contributed to its achievements; let the ma; ip 
remember that rigidity in doctrine san 
exclusiveness in practice foster schism ae 
disintegrate religions. } 


ating 
with those 
no charge 


4 have given my word of advice to the Sikhs; 
and you will reasonably ask, what share is 
Government prepared to take in endeavouring 
to secure the smooth and successful working of 
this measure? It has shown its good-will in 
the preparation of the Bill; it has given its 
Support in the Council; is it ready to go no 
further? Appeals have been made to us to 
remove the sting and to obliterate the memory 
of the differences of the last few years by a 
general amnesty to all prisoners, and by the 
withdrawal of all pending prosecutions. It is 
admitted that we have throughout maintained 
the attitude that this measure must be considered 
on its merits as the legislative solution of a 
religious problem. We gave our support to the 


measure under no conditions, express or implied, 
But it can be pleaded against us, and on our 
own admission, that many of those now 
imprisoned have offended against the law with 
no felonious intent; at the best they are sufferers 
in the cause of religion; at the worst, they have 
yielded inadvisedly to the misdirection of others. 
It is urged, again, that so long as large numbers 
of the community are still held im prison, 
misunderstanding and rancour will persist; and 
the efforts of those who have been working for 
this settlement will be frustrated. Their task 
has not been easy, for they have met with much 


opposition from certain extreme sections; unless 


we now assist them, the very operation of the 


Bill itself may be imperiled. 


The appeal is powerful; it is one eS 
would carry force even were Government = 
for that better understanding 


< k 
not anxious to wor the Bill would help to 


ee uo hanes considered that appeal 
h every sympathy ; 
ss the earliest occasl 
b Legislature with 1 
nd you that the Bill still 
rnor-General, 


nor did it 
on af 
h our 


foster. ; 
anxiously and a 

i m 
seem right to 
acquainting the Punyat 
decision- J must rem 
eed to obtain the assent of the Gove 
as 


= a 
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and that certain of its clauses re 


by the Legislative Assembly 
Government is, 


quire Validation 
however, ee e eee 
take such steps as it feels to be possible a 
risk to the maintenance of order, or ie 
recurrence of those troubles which it is our 
object to compose. We cannot agree to a 


general or unconditional amnesty; but we are | 


prepared to liberate all those who will undertake 
to follow the procedure laid down by the Bill 
for the settlement of difficulties which may arise 


in connection with the possession of shrines and 


their future management, and to refrain from 


resort to other courses. We feel that those who | 


cannot accept or give effect to a solution 
proposed by their own representatives in this 
Council, and supported here unanimously by all 
the representatives of other interests concermed, 
are not fit subject for the clemency of the Crown; 
nor would their liberation conduce to the 
atmosphere of peace and mutual toleration which 
can alone make this measure successful in 
operation, But itis best that I should read to 
you the precise terms of our decision. 


The Punjab Government will release (or will 
withdraw from the prosecution of )any person 
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those persons who have been convicted 
nder trial for crimes of violence or 


or are u 
: ‘+ement to such crimes) who has been 
incl ee 
f victed by the criminal courts, Or 1S under trial 
on os 
such courts, O0 charges arising out of the 
in 


the Sikh community, or on 


itation 10 ae 
recent ag ffences against the Criminal 


charges involving 0 : 
Law (Amendment) Act. 


t i that such release will be 
cond ee such persons signing an 
undertaking that they will obey ine Pe 
of the law recently enacted securing to the Si 
community the control and management Fi 
shrines and their endowments and will not - 
by means of force, OT show of force, se e! 
criminal trespass to gain control or ee ae 
any shrine or the property attached 3 O 
endowments.’ a 
will deal in a similar spirit 


“The Government é land or pension. 


with cases of forfeiture © 
“The Notificatio 


: in 
declaring certal 


associations 
( Amendment) 
when the Cen 
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is duly constituted,” 


That is the contribution which the Pp 
: unpb 


Gove ny : 
T nn rit } if yt 
c hr ft \d ' 1€ 
Ly | fu the Ce OF : S€ 


aims which actuated this Council w 
the Gurd . oil when it passed 
yurdwara = Wall. sut = th 
outstanding f de eatomee 
nding problem, one intimately connect 4 
| AN CON PECTER 
with the trouble which has agitated the Sikhs 
in the Punjab, though its scene docs m t te 
within our own borders; 1 mean that ares 
from the despatch of Jathas to Jat | a 
permitted to say that ihe Government of lode 


x 


on their part, have not hoon Joss anxious than 
‘he local Government to recogaue te 
determination now  evinoed by the Sek 
community to seek A constitutional solulson of 
their religious difficulties, They desire to mark 
this occasion by a measure which while 
maintaining the authority which every Indian 
State must claim tor itself, and which itis our 
duty to assert for a State under our charge, will 
nevertheless allow full freedom of access to those 
who desire to use the shrine at Jaito for legitimate 
purposes of worship, By the favour of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, lam allowed to read 
the following announcement which will appe4! 
in the next Gazette:— 
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eThe Administrator of Nabha will release 
ciths now detained im Nabha, or impri 

after conviction by Criminal Courts (other 

than persons who have been convicted of of are 

ander trial for crimes of violence of incitement 

to such crimes) in connection with charges 

of the recent agitation regarding the 


shere, 


arising out 
Gangsat Gurdwara. ' 


eThe Administrator of Nabha will permut 
{for religious worship 


hanes of pilgrims to procect 
inder the following 


to the Gangsar Gurdwara + 


rules: 


“(gy That they abstain from holding 
political Diwans oF spreading 


political propaganda daring their 
thin the State boundanes- 
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“(@d) That any such band wif artiv 

Jaito by rail or by a road iis 
upon by the Administrator, and ee 
suitable arrangements shall fev 
been made to ensure that any such 
band of pilgrims will be unaccom-. 
panied by any Sangat or following, 


~ {e) That the date of the arrival of any 
such band at Jaito is communicated 


to the Administrator in order to » 


enable him to make suitable 
atrangements in connection with 
the same.” 


These are the decisions of Government, 
framed with the single and sincere desire to 
contribute to the successful working of this 
measure, and in the earnest hope that this may 
be followed by the return of the Sikh community 
to the paths of settled order and to its old 
relations of trust and confidence in Government. 
And now it is for those who guide the opinions 
of the community, whether inside or outside this 

Council, to make their choice and to shape their 
Course. If they have ever felt that the cause of 
their religion was in any peril, they must now 
realize that with the assistance of this Legislature, 


ie « ais i 


e secured a measure which enables 
to dismiss that apprehension from their 
es ‘ For the rest, I counsel them to think 
Late estness and with foresight on the future 
hs se dente It cannot stand alone; its 
ee and its progress are bound up with the 
cevelenrnenn of the great province of which it 
forms a part. For that development a ee 
harmony and tranquillity, mutual trust mies 
between their community and Government, A 
between every section and class of ca: a 
On that foundation alone can we rear : e _ Z 
edifice of the future. H they truly ite 
stablish the position of their own ie és me 
will strive for that concord, realising eee 
well-being of the whole lies their own i ee 
and their own SUCCESS. eee be es 
inherited great traditions ae E Pe 
nave a eek = contribute these 
conditions of to-day, let hen Oo ion their 
nel isa pe tranquil, ordered 
community alone, 


vhole © 
and united prostess of the \ 


of the Punjab. 


they hav 


f the people 
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SETTLEMENT OF SIKH CLAIMS. 


HIS momentous speech of His Excellency 


the Governor was greeted with general 

approval and appreciation throughout the 
country. Newspapers and leaders of all shades 
of thought and opinion welcomed both the new 
Gurdwara Act and the speech as satisfactorily 
solving a very difficult and complex problem. 
The passage of the Gurdwara Act secured to the 
Sikhs a complete and wholly democratic system 
of self government in matters relating to their 
religion. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in his paper 
‘the Young India that both the Punjab 
Government and the Sikhs were to be 
congratulated upon the happy ending of the 


| Akali movement. He added that the Government 


| deserved the congratulations too on their release 
| of Akali prisoners and relaxation in the stringency 


oe 


conclusion he wrote “I hope that the Akall 
| friends will not raise unnecessary objection. 
\ Their chief aim was to attain the reform of the 
eee This has been completely attained. 


|The rest I regard as a matter of subsidiary if not 


| of conditions regarding the Akhand Path. In> 


trivial importance. The Akalis will, therefore, 
be well advised in not being strict in their 
interpretation of the conditions the Government 
may have imposed upon the release of prisoners 
and the performance of the Akhand Path.” 


The pressure of public opinion had at the 
time hardly produced any effect on a section of 
the Akalis who still regarded the conditions as 
humiliating and detrimental to the interests of 
the community. But the immediate release of 
a large number of Akalis from Nabha and the 
successful completion of 101 Akhand Paths 
(incessant reading) of the Sikh Scripture ) in 
atonement for the one alleged to have been 
violated in jaito, carried out in terms of His 
Excellency’s speech, produced a marvellous 
effect in a very short period. 


There, however, took place a sharp division 
in the ranks of the Akalis, one section favoured 
the release of prisoners on giving the prescribed 


~ 


undertaking, while another section was definitely 
hostile to such a course. Motives were ascribed 
to the opinions of the latter section. At any 
rate quite a number of the Akali prisoners began 
% - to secure their liberty by giving an undertaking, 


——— 
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which they believed was merely a public 
expression of what all of them inwardly felt, 
since none of the Akali leaders was Opposed to 
the working of the Gurdwara Act, which was 
but their own creation and whose working only 
secured to them complete reform of their places 
of worship. In January 1926 some 20 Akali 
leaders headed by Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh, 
a prominent leader of the S.G. P. C. secured 
their release by making a public declaration in 
the court intimating their intention to work the 
Gurdwara Act. The Government, which was 
by no means obdurate, agreed to withdraw the 


prosecution against them. Their release, however, . 


created a great opposition, so much so that the two 
parties among the Akalis became at daggers aes 
Despite such strong differences the working 0 
the Act was duly commenced and the Central 
Gurdwara Board as devised by the new Act was 
constituted. His Excellency the Governor, in 
keeping with the promise made by him in = 
last speech ordered the withdrawal 0 
notifications declaring the S. G. P. C. and the 
Shromani Akali Dal unlawful associations: 
Simultaneously with this, the release of the 
remaining 16 colleagues of Sardar Leer 
Mehtab Singh in the first batch of the Akah 


——— 
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jeaders who were stil in fail, having refused ® 
‘we any undértaking, was also: ordered fi 
Tue 1926, as the main basis of theit 
prosecution in the forrn of the above notification 


was no longer in existence. This has further 


eased the situation and with the exception of a 
tet Akalis in jail, there now remains hardly any 
hitch in the smooth working of the Act. 


Whatever be the party differences a the 
time, so far as the struggle for Gurdwara re a 
iS concerned it has come to a happy conclusion. 


In the end we reproduce below that Lis 
of the speech of His Excellency the eae : 
delivered on the 25th October 1926 2 as 
Punjab Legislative Council before its dissolution, 
which relates to the Gurdwara Act-- 


As for the Legislative work achieved, : 
not try to pass the whole in ass = 
there are some mattets to whieh ee aN 
naturally expect me to refer. [| beheve ae 
Gurdwara Act will stand as 4 are aaitl 
statesmanship of members of your gee pan 
an abiding proof that where issues pee 
gravity are at stake, party and aoe wad 
can merge in a spirit of concilial 
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compromise. 


execution, There were elements among the 
Sikhs who professed that, unless they were 
satisfied on other points, not directly connected 


with the management of the Gurdwaras, they 
would prevent the Act 


from coming, into 
operation. 


I have never believed ‘that these 
professions portended any danger to the working 


of the Act. It is an Act to secure for the 
commuity as a whole management of its religious 


institutions. I never believed that the great os 


- body of Sikhs could be so intimidated by a small 
minority as deliberately to forego the opportunity 
which the Legislature had given them. If other 
questions exist, and I would remind you that 
the demand for the release of the few remaining 


prisoners is still accompanied in some quarters. 


by the farcical demand for a reversal of the. 
Nabha decision, they must stand on their own 
merits; whatever may be our desire, in the 
interests of the Sikhs themselves to see the Act 
in full operation, we have notin the past and 
we cannot to-day allow that desire to become. 
the primary consideration | in the decision of 
these questions. 


There is no lack of goodwill on our part. 


The Act is NOW coming. into. | 


towards their community ; all that we have said 


in the past of our desire for a return to our old 
friendly relations is true, and true with increased 
force to-day; but the experience of the 
community itself should suggest to it the danger 
of postponing the interests of Gurdwara reform 
to other questions in which any of its sections 
may be interested. 
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